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W* have in these columns several times suggested 
/ - . . . . 

the possible desirability of minimizing the 
amount of steel to be used in a building, having in view 





the extreme liability to corrosion which this metal offers. 
We have read with much interest in the London Auzlde7 
an account of the precautions taken in connection with 
the steel work of the Forth Bridge in Scotland, which 
included scraping, a coat of linseed oil, two coats of red 
With all this 
care signs of rust constantly appear, and the lower parts 


lead, and two coats of oxide of iron paint. 


of the bridge have to be recleaned and repainted once 
every year. It is reasonably open to question whether a 
material which is so readily corrodible is a suitable one 
for use in any structure intended to be permanent, 
especially when the steel structural parts are to be hidden 
entirely from inspection for repair in the center of a 
masonry wall. 


ty a few cities of this world the natural advantages 
seem to be intelligently utilized, as in the Thames 
Embankment, London, the residential portions of the 
harbor at Cadiz, or the northerly portions of Naples. 
Boston, with all its magnificent park system, seems to 
be hopelessly behind in this respect. South Boston has 
a splendid outlook towards the harbor in several direc- 
tions, but the shore line is practically abandoned to bath- 
ing houses and cheap places of amusement. Jeacon 
Street, which still remains one of the best residential 
portions of the city, backs in the most contemptuous 
manner onto the magnificent prospect of the Charles 
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River and the Back Bav, and whil 


houses which recognize the value of 


e « ( ’ 
their best rooms towards the wate t 
to be any disposition to admit that re 

side of Beacon Street is good for 

and out-houses. The old poetic state 


nature is but art unknown to 
ticular force to these portions of B 
bilities of natural environment 


thoroughly ignored 


\ FEW years since the sjeacon B ‘ 
4 tended from Boston through a pro 1 


of Brookline, and in the proces: 


over onto what was a species of sinl 
depth. The hole was filled in to at 
casual observer presented the appx 


building lot. Two or three vear 
speculative builder purchased tl 
erect thereon a row of ver 

ment houses, which were speedil| 
almost as speedily em] 
remain in that hopeless conditi 
blind faith in the solid 
seems to be a function of out 
apparent attempt 
which the building was to 
been gradually settling « 


however, that the walls 


directions, and the town author 
building taken down It woul 
simple matter for an educated 
underpin a building of this sort 

secure. As one of our builders ret 
therewith, if a modern shipbuilde1 
thousand-ton steel box which 

through the fiercest gales of the Atl 

be no difficulty in making a proper bed 
house could rest securely in the n 


fortunately in this case there are | 


that no one quite dares to assume the 


money into the fast-failing structur ( 
may have presently to record th¢ 
building. Such occurrences ar ry rar Wi 


one instance in Brooklyn, where 

steep bank of clay overlying an incl 
with the result that when the wate1 
the clay and the rock, the bank and 
into the street. Generally speaking, 
old Mother Earth with impunity almo 
with a blind sort of trust that someho 


burdens safely. 
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\RCHITECTURAL ROUTES IN EUROPE 


HW } KAI 
' HE ROTCH TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 
ter Pat Exposition is a magnet which will un 
tedly draw many students of architecture to 
oming summer, and as Paris contains only 
ortion of the treasures which are available to the 
tudent, the architectural highways of Europe 
o be more than usually crowded. While 
t vent student will pick up a lot of 
lere, it is a great help to one 
t to formulate his plans and lav 
{ rogram for his guidance. ‘There is so 
t 0 ir I ke ise seiection oO 
( S nore is accon 
t ( nnecessal 
( ( e route, times, and ‘sea 
t rofit most by a brief trip to 
e oO! who adhere 
( c knowing pel 
er d making it his 
{ { ngs without ove 
| ovesth ire according 
| B DEF vith t 
ounger met! ] 
) roar 1 TNs ea 2 
( r tt Y 
SO ‘ a 
‘ dA us Ci 
e must be so dis 
, baneepelcn thi 
rl \ e three tvpes ¢ 
1 { \ iters of Europe 
ore ( merely SKIN 
) ding o1 the 
yc )1 s «of i¢ ) 
{ ta Ln ance 
‘ eside some t 
: Nethe d Eng 
( ith’s S¢ ) 
ins wross the ocean 
( vo months, and the 
ik se suppositional trips 
sume roximate dates ( 
} ) rH LBROAD 
\ York or Boston April 14 \rrive a 
N { North German Lloyd Mediterranean ser 
\1 r Line, or the Florio Rubatino, April 25 
5 rrr n Naples, one day in Pompell, arrive in 
Ro \pril 2 Spend one week in Rome, arrive at 


May 5, stopping over between trains at Siena 
give one a very fair idea of 
re (hen would follow one day at Pisa, one 

ng the time spent in traveling, at Genoa, and 


divided between Pavia, Milan, Bologna, 


Vicenza, arriving at Venice, say, May 16. Three days 
it Venice would have to answer, though it is little 
oh That would bring us to Saturday, the roth of 


os 


May. Monday morning, the 21st, we ought to be in 
Paris, where we could spend two days, leaving there 
on the afternoon of the 24th for London, stopping 
only long enough to take a hurried glimpse around the 
city, and taking a steamer at Liverpool on the 26th for 
America. 

A wide-awake student will take in everything, but 
there are some things that he must be sure to see, and | 
would suggest the following for the various cities: 
Naples, the Museum. This ought to be studied pretty 
carefully within the time allotted. Pompeii is one vast 
storehouse, and I shall not particularize. In Rome, the 
six days at disposal can be arranged as follows: First day, 
hire a carriage for the day and drive to the Capitoline 
Hill and then down the Corso to St. Peter’s, and back to 
S. M. del Popolo and out to Villa Borghese, back to the 
Piazza di Spagna and the Villa Medici, then to S. M. 
Maggiore, across to the Lateran, and around by the 
Forum to the medieval portion of the city, and across the 
Tibér and thence to Montorio, ending with a second 

isit to St. Peter’s, none of these buildings being visited 
in detail the first day. The second day to be devoted 
entirely to the Roman remains, the Forum, the Capitoline 
Museums, the Coliseum, the Baths of Caracalla, and the 
Pantheon, with a visit in the afternoon to Tivoli. The 


1 


ird day devote to the early Christian and medieval 
hurches, particularly San Clemente, San Paolo, San 
Lorenzo, S. M..in Trastevere and S..M. Maggiore. The 
fourth day devote entirely to St. Peter’s and the Vatican. 
The fifth day devote entirely to the Renaissance palaces, 
especially the Massimi, the Borghese, the Cancellaria, 
the Farnese, and the Farnesina, together with the 
Renaissance churches, S$. M. del Popolo, the Church of 
the Jesuits, S. M. Sopra Minerva, S. M. della Pace, and 
San Carlo a Catinari. The sixth day to be devoted ex- 
usi ely to the art galleries 

At Siena the Town Hall and the Cathedral are the 


lief attractions. These can be seen in a very short 


At Florence the three days at disposal can be ex- 
ended .by giving the first to the Bargello, Palazzo 
Vecchio, San Lorenzo, La Badia, and the Palazzo Sandol- 
1 The next day to the Palazzo Strozzi, the Cathedral, 
he Bigallo, the Baptistry, the Palazzo Riccardi in the 
morning, and Santa Croce, San Miniato, and’ the Boboli 
Gardens in the afternoon. The third day should be 
devoted to the picture galleries. 

Pisa would offer only the Cathedral, Baptistry, and 
Leaning Tower In Genoa study by all means the 
Andrea Doria Palace, the University, and the Villa 
Seassi. At Pavia it is worth while to spend a little time 
at the Cathedral and then take a running trip over the 
Certosa. At Milan study the Cathedral, the Victor 
Emanuel Gallery, San Satiro, and San Ambrogio. At 
Bologna see by all means the Palazzo Bevilacqua, Palazzo 
Fava, and San Petronio. At Vicenza there would be 
time only for the Basilica and the Palladio Theatre, but 
by watching trains there might be a chance to slip in a 
trip to Verona to take in the Loggia of the Gran’ 
Guardia. 

The way to see Venice in a hurry depends entirely 
upon one’s temperament. Speaking for myself, out of 


three days | would spend one divided between San 


{ 
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Marco, Ai Frari, the Miracoli, the Scuolo San Marco, 
and the Salute. The second day would be devoted to 
San Marco and the Academy, and the third day would 
be given up entirely to floating around in a gondola. 
Three days in Paris would include one at the Exposi- 
tion, one at the Louvre, and one for a continuous drive 
all around town, including the Champs Elysées, Notre 
Dame, Hotel de Ville, the Grand Opera, the Luxem- 


bourg, the Pantheon, and the whole length of the main 


boulevards. 


rRiP NO. 2. rWO MONTHS ABROAD. 


I have gone into considerable detail in outlining trip 
No. 1. Limits of space in this article would hardly per- 
mit of as much detail for No. 2, and I will simply indi- 
cate an approximate route and times. 

Leave Boston or New York April 14, arrive at Naples 
April 24. Visit Naples and Pompeii as before, including 
a trip to Amalfi. Allow three days to Palermo and back, 
and then take train for Rome, arriving at that city on 
the. 2d of May. Twelve days ought to be given to 
Rome, followed by a five days’ trip to Florence, stopping 
off at Orvieto to see the Cathedral, at Assisi to see San 
Francesco, at Perugia, at Arrezzo, and at Siena, arriving 
at Florence May 19. Allow five days this time for Flor- 
ence, which is little enough, and allow two additional 
days for a trip to Prato, Pistoja, Lucca, and Pisa. On 
the 27th start for Venice, stopping at Bologna and Fer- 
rara, arriving at Venice on the evening of the 2gth. 
Five days is not too much for Venice. On the 4th of 
June start west on a trip to include Padua, Vicenza, 
Verona, Mantua, Cremona, Piacenza, Milan, Pavia, and 
Genoa. This would take up six days, leading us to the 
roth. One day more at Genoa would bring us to June 11. 
Then go by Mont Cenis route to Geneva and thence to 
Paris, arriving at the latter city on the 13th. Three 
days in Paris would carry us to the evening of the 16th. 
Then make a circular trip including Chartres, Orleans, 
Blois, Le Mans, Vitré, Mont San Michel, Caen, Rouen, 
returning to Paris on the 21st. This would give us still 
two days to reach London and take a steamer from Liver- 
pool on the 23d of June. 


rRIP NO. 3. FOUR MONTHS ABROAD. 


Here, again, the detail is too much for insertion in 
this article, and I can lay out only the route. 

Leave New York or Boston April 14, arrive at 
Gibraltar the 21st. Take a trip through Spain, including 
Malaga, Granada, Cordova, Toledo, Madrid, Burgos, 
Saragossa, and Barcelona. This can be done in fifteen 
days, which brings us to May 6. At Barcelona take 
steamer for Naples, following the same route as far as 
Genoa given in trip No. 2. This would finish Italy in 
seven weeks, bringing us to June 24. After this I should 
give a whole week to a short trip through Switzerland, 
starting 77a St. Gothard to Lucerne, over the Briinig 
Pass to Berne, and across to Geneva, which would bring 
us to the 1st of July, thence heading for Paris by way of 
Lyons, Le Puy, Clermont, Bourges, Tours, Blois, Or- 
leans, and Chartres. The French capital would be reached 
in twelve days, or on, say, July 14. The following week 
up to July 21 would be devoted to Paris, besides two 


days devoted respectively to 
sailles, leaving Paris on the 


through Normandy, including 


Michel, Avranches, Coutances, 


Fontainebleau 


24th 


L 


eux, and Rouen, a trip of twelve « 


t 


} 


t 


‘ 
\ 


rf | uly 
Mans, 


Baye aux, 


Ss more 


1 


bring us to August 11. This trip could be 


a week spread around between Amien: 


An 


sels, Antwerp, The Hague, an 


} 
2 


steamer could be taken to London 


leave a week for England, whi 


ch 


woul 


St ¢ Y lat 


stricted to London, Winchester, Salisbury, ¢ 


coln, Chester, and Liverpool, ta 
25th. 


An excellent preparation for an 


nations is a diligent study of Ba 


erence to Professor Hamlin’s or 


histories of European architect 
determination to make the most 


great guides. The cities enum: 


trips could receive serious study 


without by any means exhaust 
student who is undertaking to « 
the least time must exercise the 


In trip No. 1 there would be n 


king 


ecit 
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KCl 


lt 
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rat 
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ine 
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yptaimn 


most 


tay 
> Ul 


excellent substitute and perhaps 


better plan than sketching is to | 


fully. These are cheap all ove 


to collect the odds and ends ot 


satisfactory manner It is well, 


in advance if possible, SO 


what is coming, and while in Rot 


get access in one of the libraries t 


great deal to study the buildi 


one will save a great deal of tim: 


telligently by knowing what 

In regard to expense, thi 
the whole, if one has the mot 
Cook's hotel coupon ti kets ‘| 


for board and lodging of 


the other hand, if one is so disp 


spent in seeking out, confining 


hotels and restaurants mentioned 


not pay over two francs and a 
Italy, or three francs in France, 
per day for food in Italy, and 


Spain good accommodation cat 


resolved to pay no more, at prices 


$1.25 per day for meals and 


traveling expenses, the railroad 


would cost about $42, for tl 
for the third trip $110. If the 
second class, add 4o per cent 


class, double them. Then for 


1¢ 


stud 


to 


mus 


) 
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11 


etc., there ought to be an allowanc 


This would bring the minimum approximat 


1¢ 


im Te 


first trip, exclusive of steamer passage, tl 


second trip $225, and for the third trip $43 


Of course, any attempts to outlin 


mel 


this manner are extremely general and wo 


for all temperaments nor fora 
can at least suggest the manne1 
intelligently plan beforehand 


both money, time, and energy 
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Minor Brickwork of the Apennines. 
Il. Umbria. 
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— of life either in its long, main street or in its winding and 
. Ree od sloping lanes.- At the extremity of the promontory the 
- oten . Malcaiis Nuti. ' square tower of San Francesco marks the limit of the 
s of sood bric own to the west, while eastward the brown houses fuse 
sie os ivain into the mountain side. The town, best known for 
, onderful frescoes by Giotto and the strikingly 
iftet ; ivernous interior of the church raised over the grave of 
aS eee St. Francis, is mostly built of a brown, local stone, used 
sate of ype n such small pieces that the effect, except in color, is 
e breat Umost that of brickwork. Actual brickwork, except in 
isolated an nlooked-for instances, is not found to any + 
( \ = m vic j 
~ ot > t 
( 
pt 





great extent, but when used at all it is most cleverly em- 


ployed, as shown in the sketches of the little balustrade 


¢ 





hat encloses the Ramp leading from the ground to the 
first floor of an old building, and the simple cornice that 
crowns a corner house just inside the gate. 

Like Siena, Assisi has an equipment of public foun- 


tains in style peculiar to itself. They are often placed in 





eee wide recdsses in the walls along the streets, and are fur- 
; f nished with a row of water jets which spout horizontally 
into a long trough. These, with the abundance of other 
architectural ‘* properties,”’ which fill the winding, hilly 
streets and grass-grown piazzas, would well repay the 
’ visit of the searcher for the picturesque, aside from the 
. ; artistic treasures of the great church of St. Francis, and 
an Tanna cor ra the attractive natural surroundings which distinguish it 
a - even in a land of beautiful cities. 
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PALAZZO DEL CAPITANO DEL POPOLO, PERUGIA. 


The towers of Perugia, ten miles distant, are plainly 
visible on their lofty hilltop, and the wide expanse of 
level valley land between offers tempting inducements t 
make the journey thither by highway rather than by rail, 
especially as the picturesque mills and bridge at the river 
may be seen, and the remarkable Etruscan tombs may be 
visited ex route. These tombs are wonderfully well pre- 
served, with their representations 01 ceiling beams cut 
out of solid rock and their terra-cotta reclining figures of 
family groups, all holding in their hands the coin neces 
sary to pay for the ferrying across the dark river. Be- 
yond the tombs the ground rises rapidly, and our little 
Italian horses, with the friendly aid of a donkey bor 
rowed on the way, tow us bravely up the long ascent 
until the officers of the unusually suspicious ec/rei stop 
us under the old Roman archway and insist on rummag 
ing our innocent valises for ‘* vino.” 

Inside the gate Perugia impresses one as a pes uliarly 
dark and gloomy town even for Italy. Besides the narrow 
streets and tall houses common to most Italian towns a 


building stone is used, which darkens almost to black and 


gives a smoky and dingy but most impressive local color 


to the old Umbrian city. While the porous local stone 


is the principal building material a good deal of brick 





PALAZZO PUBBLICO, PERUGIA. 
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work is used here and there, and sometimes in an entirel 
unexpected style The old brick house which stands 


the Via Pernice, on the slope of the hill below the P 


Palace, is an example of this curious ntroduction of e 
rior mannerisms. Some of its details almost resem] 
the work often seen on private building's in America 
alternating block decoration around the window 
suggest Venetian work. while the round-headed windoy 
and heavy arch rings indicate an earlier period 

tecture. The gateway gives entrance to a narrow ce 


barely 20 ft. in length, from one side of 


steps built of brick. with a brick balustrade, asce! 
loggia. <A zigzag molding similar to that in thi sary 
at Florence follows the line of the treads at sel 
supports the balustrade A groine ault support 
balcony over these steps undet vhicl 

trance to the hous At the level of the 

there is a balcony carr don terra-cotta rhe 

nished with an iron railing The roe 

ward to form a cover for this balco1 pI 


rafter ends being held up bya lot y tin 


i 


the entire width of the court 


The windows are round head 





FOUNTAIT \ ) 
moldings are dont 
curious little brick 0 
most window in the smallet 
supported on terra-cott 
building is now considerably out 0 


S 


little idea of its early sple doi 


of the so-calle hous« ‘ | 1 
‘Tours 

The dark and gloomy fagac P P 
watches over the little town square 
scene of so many desperate civ1 truvel M 
time have the flagstones been littered t 
Baglioni and Oddi, while the r O 
themselves gasping to the cathedral step ) 
arched portal on the great balcony, dat 
claws of the two symbolic griffins, are som iTol 
chains, taken from the gates of Siena Im som 
gotten foray The rough, brick walls of the cat] 
still waiting for the completion of! their revetme! 
marble, contribute to a certain savayt rf el 
even the beautiful Goth outlines of Arnolfo's fo 
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uil 1 he street architecture of Perugia most Exchange, with its splendid decorations and woodwork. 
: fective lects it ormy history, and to us it seems In intarsia work, wood carving, and choir-stall work, in- 
: deed, Perugia easily stands in the front rank, as will be 
seen by the accompanying illustration showing the inte 
rior of the Church of San Pietro. 
: The Corso Vanucci leads from the unpromising  sur- » 
* * rounding of the Public Palace to the garden of the Pre- 
fettura, from which, as from Assisi, a beautiful view is 


AG / ‘a\_ obtained over the valley of the Tiber as far as Foligno, 
. 7 ? & 


Spello, and Trevi. 


» 
ae Many other examples of good brickwork are found in 
lay the mountain towns of the region between here and 
4 . Rome In the latter city itself, while vast quantities of 


bricks were used and re-used in the Middle Ages, the 
material does not appear to have been thought of as being 


beautiful in itself, and was only employed in the general 
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PLAN OF ¢ Fer 
HOUSE IN PERUGIA, ITALY 
masses of the building, the ornamental work being done 
in stone or marble. The many-storied bell towers are 
well known, and the old Church of SS. Giovanni e Paolo 
on the Celian hill is easily one of the most picturesque 
Fate sights in the Eternal City, with the graceful colonnade 
of its apse rising above the damp and time-stained gar- 
den walls and massive arches at its base. At the same 
we “Ar De A f . . o > . 
iad time the view is very typical of the appearance of the 
f - , } 
half-deserted southern quarters of Rome. 
: In comparing the work in central Italy with that in 
mre the northern towns a good many minor peculiarities of 
itn etieiiiae the work of the two sections will appear. One noticeable 
a fact is that while the Renaissance cornices of the two 
th armorial bearings; while in the cities are much alike in detail, those in Siena are covered 
rectiol the beautiful Collegio del Cambio, or by the far-projecting Tuscan eaves, supported on wooden- 
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rafter ends, while in Bologna this seldom occurs, the ent towns. In Bologna, for example, flat decorate: 
cornice itself forming the sky-line. Moreover, on the pilasters are placed at the sides of the wind 
the arched top, and a slender mullion in the form ot 


column divides the enclosed space into two portions wit] 


semicircular heads, while the tympanum is further e1 
riched by disks or rosettes This work is executes 
red terra-cotta, usually of excellent workmanship At 
other building in Bologna, the Casa Stagni, on the 
of the Via Rizzoli, lately remodeled, has been charn 
decorated in color in a way which revives t be 
tions of the old Italian School The fri 
blue ground on which is painted a delicate Re 
pattern in light tones. The corner balcony and 
trims are done in white, with the scrolls in soft 














DOORWAY OF CATHEDRAL, FOLIGNO, 


Lombard plain cities were numerous and close together, 
and building stone was scarce. Naturally, brick and 
terra-cotta became the building materials par excellence, 
and the proximity of so many rival cities caused a rivalry 
» in design, so that the terra-cotta and brick ornamentation 
is more varied, richer, and more prevalent than in cen- 
tral Italy, though it is not necessarily more refined. The 
Lombard cities are almost wholly constructed of brick, 
while Siena and Perugia are largely stone-built towns. 
It is customary to bestow considerable ornamentation on 
the window openings, the fashion varying in the differ 








ASA STA ) 
A. Seza A 
reds. The whole idea almost mak¢ 
ing operations were more active in Ita 0 
doubted abilities of Italian architects might 


opportunities for devi lopm«¢ nt 


Many other minor variations of wi 


might be noticed, such as, for example, the 
Brescia, where a band of glazed green pattern til 
closed by a rich rope molding surrounds the wind 
openings. Venice has many examples of this styl 


out the tiles. The arcaded sidewalks of Bologs 
provide another opportunity for much decoration 
tals and archivolts. 

In Siena, however, brick decoration is most] 
fined to the cornices and some restrained ornament ) 


the windows and doors, while the brickwork itself is en 





ployed in structural masses of such size and importanc: 
APSE OF CHURCH OF SAINTS JOHN AND PAUL, ROME. that it gains immensely in effect as a material 
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be excessive Practically it is 


pure air intoa 


impossible to introduce 
room in such a manner that it will not 
diffuse with the air already present. From this it follows 
that no matter how much fresh air be supplied, each per 


son will breathe some of the contaminated air which had 


previously been found in the room, so that the act of 


ventilation is to be considered as largely one of dilution 


of the air existing in the room. Such being the case it 
is then essential that the existing air be so diluted that 


no harm to the people who breathe it shall result. The 
air in inhabited rooms is usually contaminated by the 


roduc ts ot respi 


ration, which throw into the room watery 


vapor, organic matter, and a certain amount of carbon 


Cioxide. The air is also contaminated by the burning of 


yas and by other forms of combustion. The products of 
respiration contain frequently a considerable number of 


acteria, and these are probably the cause of more disease 
ind suffering than are the other poisonous matters exist 
¢ in the products of respiration It is quite probable 
it the best argument for improved ventilation is found 
the fact that the supply of large bodies of fresh all 
icts to reduce the amount OF injurious bacteria present 
‘siven amount of air respired, and also fortifies the 
system against the effect of -such bacteria as do exist 


Regardless of the amount which might be necessary to 
maintain the health of a child in the best condition, we 
ill assume that 33 Tt. per minute or 2,000 cu. ft pel 
lS required for each « hild 


Distribution of Air Practical ventilation requires 


ot only the admission of a certain amount of air for 


each person, but it requires that this ait should be uni 
tormly distributed throughout the room, or at least that 
shall be made uniformly accessible to all persons It 


must be distributed without producing sensible current: 
iT ¢ 


lraughts, otherwise the good results which would follow 


from the improved ventilation may be more than neu 


alized by the exposures due to wind currents, which fre 


ently cause colds and other forms ot sickness 


Practically, then, th problems of ventilation require, 


an amount of air which is not less than 2,000 cu. ft 


er pupil each hour, and se ond, the uniform distribution 
the air upplied in such a manner as to produce no 
draughts and give the best ventilation 


lemperature: The problems of heating 


room to 


require the 
be kept at a temperature which practice and cus 
tom in this country demand Shall be 


hould he note d, however, 


70 degs Fahr It 
that this temperature is merely 


he demand of habit, and that some other temperature 


considerably lower might be equally comtortable were the 


people accustomed to it This statement is well attested 


by noting the habits of peo le in countries other than 
g peo} 


our Own, as, for instance. in England and on the « ontinent 
of Europe, where a temperature 5 to 8 degs. lower is con 
sidered comfortable The relation that 


temperature 
bears to the health of the | 


upil is probably not definitely 


determined, but it is quite certain that sudden changes 


have a very serious effect on the health, and hence an 
additional requirement for heating should be that of 
maintaining an equable temperature, it being fully as 
ncomfortable and as unhealthy for the child to be over 


heated as to be underheated. In the problems of heat 


ng a room it is difficult to maintain all portions of the 


room at the same temperature; the heated and warm ail 
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tends to rise to the top of the room because of its light admitting outside air free 
weight, while the cooler and heavier air tends to remain could be equally diffuse: : 
at the bottom. ‘This action carries the heat to a portion practically no ventilat s likely 
of the room where it is not required, leaving the inhab- it can be done by apparatus 
6 ited part of the room at a lower temperature. In any attention of the teache1 Mh ‘ 
system of heating the more nearly this tendency to over preoccupied with his w kK 
heat certain portions of the room and underheat others tion or anything w 
can be obviated the more successful is the system of comfort For t s 
heating. to erect any svsten 
lorm of Rooms: The form and dimensions of the ated in all conc 
rooms may have much to do with the uniform diffusion, tendant whose sp 
both of the heat and the air introduced for ventilation, to keep the sys 
and while general systems and general requirements may lhe vel 
be discussed with propriety in the limits of this article, ng flue ( 
the conclusion should not be drawn that special methods yy the forn 
might not give much better results under some conditions \ 
than those described. The difficulties of obtaining uni 
form diffusion of the heat and the air increase with the 
v height of the room. It was formerly supposed that a \ 
high room, since it afforded large storage space for air, feet t ¢ 
provided better ventilation than a low room. It is, how of the ts 
ever, a fact capable of proof by calculation that an in roun ‘ 
mense amount of storage Capacity 1s required for each UTE’ 
person, provided no exterior air be admitted, and this charge flue r 
| amount is so great that little practical benefit is derived tric t 
from such a storage capacity as could be provided in the considers t 
upper part of a room. In other words, in order to pro ne half t t 
duce and maintain good ventilation the actual amount of experience W 
air required must be constantly supplied from an outside an usually be 
source, If the room is of moderate height, I mean by enyt 
e this having a height of from two to three times that of of schoo ors \ 
its occupant, the problems of ventilation and of heating re to comp 
are generally easier of solution than with higher rooms as outlined a 
and better results are obtained in practice two inches as an a 
Motion of Air: Air for ventilation can be moved in tion For lor \ 
three ways: first, by heat applied directly to a flue fo to the square root 
the purpose of warming the air in it, or by heat indi to counterbalance exti 
rectly; second, by mechanical means, as, for instance, by Mhe following tabl 
blower, fan, etc.; third, by induced methods, as by jets minute which would be proc 
of steam, etc., which we do not consider. In the hot-aii a flue for a difference of ten 
furnace system of heating, the air is warmed directly by viven In making a practi 
coming in contact with the heater, and the motion or ci the area in square feet of a 
culation produced is caused by the difference in weight dividing the amount wh must b : 
« of the colder air on the outside of the building and the in cubic feet per minute thi 
warmer air in the flues leading to the rooms. The highe1 table The area so obtained 
\ the temperature ol these flues the greater the delivery no friction exist Po acct 
of air. It is often supposed that a heated flue provides dimensions of the required 
an economical method of moving air; on the contrary, theoretical area and increase the 
actual experiment and trial show it to be an exceedingly to obtain the actual siz \s a 
costly and inefficient method of applying heat. The ai that the excess in temperature 
which is moved by heat has a velocity due to the differ a flue above that of external a 
ence of temperature between that in the flue and that height of flue is 20 ft., and the rrespon 
outside. If the outside air is colder than that in the flue given in the table is 684 ft uppose that 
there is an upward draught in the flue; if, on the other discharge 6,000 cu. ft. of air pe 
| hand, the reverse conditions exist there may be a down flue. The theoretical area must b ft. | 
\ ward draught in the flue, in which case the currents of ail dimension in one direction is usua issumed t 
move in the opposite direction from that required. When we wish our flue to be about 4 ft. in one d 
no heat is required in the interior of the rooms a special dimensions in the other direction would be 1 
fire must be maintained in the flues to keep them hot fo1 dividing 8.7 by 4, which gives 2.18 ft orrespol 
ventilation purposes, or otherwise ventilation must be 26.2 ins. The theoretical area would th we 4 
provided for by opening the windows and doors and ins. | would add to these dimension mal 
admitting the outside air directly into the rooms. Doubt the dimensions of the flue 50 b rh 
less good ventilation could sometimes be obtained by would be found satisfactory provided he inlet 
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) “ oO oO overcome ad otf suthcient both fans. the principal force which is used in moving the 
e velocit air being the centrifugal force 
Ot ¢ eding 4 ft. pel }-- __—_s—_- + generated in the rotation of the 
rder to fulfil tl : rere 7 *~* —swheels; in the disk fan the air is 

n in the above instance : | Rex } received on one side and dis- 
e necessary to make inlet ‘ iS R —| | charged on the other; in the 


blower fan the air is received at 
the center of the wheel and dis- 
charged at its circumference into 


a casing, as shownin Fig. 4. The 








disk fan on account of its peculiar 
form is only suited for use where 
little difference of pressure is re- 


quired. It is valuable for mov- 





ing a large volume of air at low 
velocity and is probably the best 
form for exhaust or suction fans, 
and may be'used in improving the 
draught of a flue The blowe1 
form of fan is better adapted to 
move air when a considerable dif- 
ference of pressure is-required, and 
hence is better suited for forcing 
air through ducts or pipes. It is 
the ordinary type used in school- 
house ventilation where the air 
necessarily must be transported 
some distance. It has been men- 


tioned that the expense of. ventila 





tion by the heated flue is greater 
DISK FAN WITH CURVED BLADES than that of ventilation with a fan 

It is meant by this that more fuel 
isrequired. For instance, if coal 
be burned under a boiler so as to 
form steam, and if this steam be 
used in an engine, even of a poor 
class, and the power so derived be 
used to operate a blower, much 
more air will be moved per pound 
of fuel consumed than if the same 
coal had been burned directly in 
a tlue so that the entire amount of 
heat had been used for moving 
air by making it warmer and 
lighter than the surrounding air. 
Large losses take place in operat- 


ing a blower under the conditions 





mentioned, but these losses are 
a ee many times less than those which 
e ax take place when ventilation is 
! 1 7 produced by use of the heated 
; flue. In other words, the mechani- 
cal system of ventilation is more 
efficient than the so-called natural 
system. 
1 The mechanical system is, in 
fact, very many times more effi- 
cient than the natural system; the 





ata value of the fuel used, as ex- 
plained above, in a mechanical 
thout casing a inarily used FIG. 4. DIAGRAM OF CASING OF BLOWER system is from 70 to 194 times 
n il g. 3. The same DISCHARGE OPENING CAN BE AT AN\ that used directly for draught in 


le of operation governs POINT. a chimney ro ft. high, and from 7 





+ 


hdd 2 
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to 20 times that used directly for draught in a chimney 
100 ft. high. These differences are very great and show 
that it is never economical to burn fuel directly for the 
purpose of moving air in a heated flue. 

It is usually the case that during the cold months the 
flues leading to and from the various rooms are main- 
tained at a high temperature in the ordinary operation of 
warming the building, and under such conditions natu- 


ral ventilation more 


or less effective can be obtained 


without extra cost. It js also true that during cold 
weather, and especially in large buildings, the steam 


which has done work in an engine may still be utilized 


w 
3 
uw 
: 
E 
> 


AIR 


of the fan wheel moves 5,000 to 6,000 ft. per minute, and 
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the diameter is taken sufficiently large 


rotative speed to from 300 to 4oo revolutions pe 


it being generally desirable to have the rotative speed 


not 


fan, 


much 


which 


in excess « 


is likely t 


of 3 


) be 


200 revolutions 


transmitted 


t 


) 


reduce 


pel 


because at high speeds noise may be produced 


to’ 
Under the conditions of ordinary working, the 


of a blowing fan can be found quite accurat« 


plying the cube of the diameter in feet by 


revolutions, and multiplying this product 


a fa 


n 


FIG. 5. INTRODUCED AT BOTTOM, FIG. O. AIR INTRODUCED ON 
DISCHARGED AT TOP. CHARGED AT TOP 

for heating purposes, and in that case no extra heat of would deli 

practical amount would be required for the fan venti- follows th 


lating system. Asa matter of comparison the two sys- 
tems of ventilation would stand, so far as economy is 
concerned, on a practical equality during the cold season 
when the heat required for warming was applicable to 
aid in ventilation, but during the seasons when ventila- 
tion without heating is required economical advantages 
are many times in favor of the fan system of ventilation. 

The force which is applicable for ventilating purposes 
with any natural system of ventilation is a feeble one; 
consequently with such systems the amount of ventilation 
is likely to be affected by adverse wind currents and by 
outside or inside temperatures, and hence it is uncertain 
in its action and likely to be unsatisfactory in character. 
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FIG. &. 
CHARGED 


AIR ADMITTED ON SIDE, DIS FIG. Q. AIR 


NEAR BOTTOM. 
The mechanical systems of ventilation are, on the other 
hand, affected by no stress of weather, and the force 
available is always sufficient to overcome the counter 
effects of wind or difference of temperature. It is for 
this reason positive and reliable. 

It has been shown to be under usual circumstances 
much more economical to operate; consequently the ad- 
vantages appear to favor the mechanical systems from all 
standpoints of view. 

Capacity of Fans: The fans for ventilation are gen- 
erally operated at such a speed that the outer periphery 
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minute, 
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In considering problem 
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17 
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conveniently in a form expressing the number 


that the air will need to be changed in 


per hour. As an illustration, supposing that a roon 
seated for sixty pupils, that each pupil requires 

ft. of air per hour, and that consequently we must supp 
for this ventilation 120,000 cu. ft.; supposing that 
cubic contents of this room be 20,000 cu. ft., we wo 


any 


ninute 


by t 
os 
apacit 
mult 


noel 
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THE BRICKBUILDER 
he room to meet this re [ntroduction of Air: The best method of introducing 
It will generally be found air into rooms is not determined with any very great 
ate school buildings the amount of precision by different authorities; indeed, it 
to twelve times per will be found that there is a great difference of opinion 


on this subject. Some eminent 
engineers contend that all the 


fresh air should be introduced 





FIRST FLOOR at the bottom of a room and 
taken out at the top; others 
equally eminent contend that 
all the fresh air should be in 
troduced at the ceiling and 
taken out near or at the floor 


There are very strong argu- 


it is doubtless true that either 
11 tRANGEMENT. OF BLOWERS the one or the other may be 


used under special conditions 





m the room, may with success It is probably true that the best heating 
detrimental effect; but ind ventilating engineers at the present time use either 
e’ moderate: the limit method, depending upon conditions. It is a fact which 
per second (300 to 36 is well proved by experiment that the diffusion of air 
ind 7 or 8 ft. pet vill be affected greatly by the velocity of the entering 
e discharge ail ur, by the position from which the air is supplied, and 
practical cor »y the form and dimensions of the room. Consequently, 
pply air or the dis the method which may be successful and give good re- 
nough to permit the sults in rooms of certain proportions would fail alto- 
The following vether with rooms of a different form. It is doubtless 
y the area of a reg true that less force is required for an upward system of 
oon he table entilation than for a downward system, but, on the 
or} I the ther hand, this very fact tends to make the problem ot 
er loss by grills an equable diffusion of air and heat more difficult with 
ve taken at 5 the upward than with the downward system. The fol- 
lowing diagrams, see Figs. 5 to 10, show the results of 
e that if the air in a experiments made by introducing air into a small room 
per hour and to ente1 iri various positions, and also of changing the location of 
per second, or 3 outlet In the diagrams the location assumed by the 
1o SQ ins for each fresh and pure air 1s shown by shaded lines. The object 
oon vhen an allowance of the experiment was to obtain a uniform distribution of 
register area will be the fresh air in each case. It will be noted that this 
ne 72 sq. i object was most nearly accomplished when the inlet and 
eat convenience in laying outlet were in the relative position shown in Fig. 10; in 
ll apply to any systen ull other cases thers 
vas a tendency for 
‘R AREA the fresh air to take 
a direct path from 
= the inlet to the out 
let, leaving the 
— greater portion of 
the room without 
ventilation. It will inn 
be noted that these 
4 22 { sq ns experiments indi- FIG. 12. CROSS-SECTION SHOWING 
12 16 2 ke & cate the best diffu- HOT—AIR AND COLD—AIR DUCTS 
. MOT | 433° ws . sion of the pure air \ND MIXING DAMPER. 
" = MJ when the inlet is 
45 64 s - . . , Ss = - 
' 53 6- area situated at about two thirds of the height from floor to 
: 2 Ses ceiling and the outlet is near the floor in the same side, 
24 32 i belt ty but at the opposite diagonal corner. It has been proved 
wee * 29.9 practically that with rooms of about the proportion 
“s: - . . shown in the diagram, good results in the diffusion of 
5 nh ‘i a ; Pere heat and air are obtained by introducing the air at a 


point two thirds of the distance from floor to ceiling and 


es 
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near one corner, and locating the register for discharge of 
air on the same side of the room, but near the floor and 
near the lower diagonal corner. Much better results are 
obtained by keeping both heat and vent flues near an 
inner wall, and many designers arrange, when possible, 
to bring in the supply of fresh air over a door. As the 
motion of the air is aided materially by heat, it is evidently 
of great advantage that the flues for supply of fresh air 
or discharge of vitiated air should be kept as warm as 
possible when an upward current is desired. When a 
downward current is desired the flue should be kept as 
cool as possible. 

It is perhaps impossible to specifically state directions 
for admitting and removing air into a room which would 
not be open to exception. The methods which have been 
given outline the principles to be considered, and describe 
methods which have generally proved satisfactory. 

Heating: Heating may be performed with various 
mediums, of which steam, hot water, and hot air is princi- 
pally used. In each case the medium for warming is 
heated at some con- 
venient point in or 
near the building, and 
transferred while in 
the heated state to the 
place where warmth is 
required. The method 
of heating by hot air 
might seem to be the 
best suited for school- 
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houses from the fact 






that the air under such 
conditions may be 
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made to provide both 


warmth and ventila- 







AK 


DS 


tion. There is, how- 





TEMPERATE 


KK 


ever, a certain diffi- 
culty arising when 
systems of direct hot- 
air heating are applied 
to large buildings, due 
to the fact that the 


MIXING 


force which is available for moving heated air is a very 
small one, and consequently the circulation produced is 
likely to be affected by winds and outside air currents. 
A heater for hot air is commonly termed a furnace, and 
in the construction usually adopted the cold and fresh air 
from the outside is drawn over the heated surfaces of the 
furnace and discharged into the various rooms by the 
force of gravity pressing downward on the colder air out- 
side. In small school buildings good results both in 
heating and ventilating have been obtained with the 
furnace system, but such results are unusual in large 
buildings, and it is now generally believed that this 
system can be applied successfully only to small build- 
ings. It cannot be recommended as a successful system 
for buildings containing more than eight rooms. Even 
for such a simple case as a six-roomed building difficulty 
will be found at certain times to secure a uniform diffu- 
sion of the heat and air. It may.incidentally be re- 
marked that in connection with the furnace systems of 
heating, instances are on record in which attempts have 
been made to warm and ventilate rooms with hot air in 
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which no ventilating ducts were provided to carry off 
the air discharged from the room. While in our previous 
discussion we have said little regarding the ducts for dis 
charging the air, yet it must be evident on consideration 
that if means are provided for supplying air to a room 
means must also be provided for the discharge of ai 
from a room, or we should soon have a state ot 
tion of air which would prevent the admission of any 
further supply. 

It is quite true that a certain amount of success | 


attended some of the old furnace heating systems 





face, or around it as required to produce the desired tem 
perature, and thence into the various pipes leading to the 


t 
St ap 


rooms as shown in the sketch, Fig. 11 In the m« 
proved construction, the fan is operated at a constant 
speed, so as to deliver a uniform amount of air. The 
amount of heat is varied to suit the requirements for a 
uniform temperature in the room by passing the current 
of air directly in contact with the heating surface 
under or above it as desired. This system, as usually 
constructed, is shown in the diagram, Fig. 11, and is seen 


to consist of a few coils of steam piping, marked tempe1 


wh } 
were erected without ventilating ducts, due no do 
the fact that the heated air escaped through cranni 
the walls, cracks around windows, et 
Steam heating is, perhaps, more usually empl 
than any other system, especially for school build 
large size; hot-water heating systems are used only toa 
limited extent. Either steam or hot-water 
can be used by placing the radiation directly 
rooms, or using the radiation to warm the a ply 
{ t 
I4 
DAMPERS 
objections which pertain to any system of natural vé 
tion. At the present time the system of heating and 
ventilation principally used in the best constructior 
an indirect system of heating in which a fan or blow: 
‘employed to drive the required air over the heating sur 


or 


ing coil, between which the air is passed by suction, 


thence the air is drawn through a blower which delivers 


> 


it either between the coils of a heater or under these 


coils as may be desired to maintain a uniform tempera 
ture in the rooms. 


This system requires two pipes or 
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vassages leading from the blower one for hot air, the air is usually 50 per cent. greater than that for the cold 
other for cool or tempered air to the foot of a vertical or tempered air. Figs. 12, 13, 14, and 15 show different 
the room to be warmed. A damper located arrangement of dampers for admitting and mixing the 
e vertical flue is arranged to be adjusted air from the two pipes leading from the blower to this 
thermostat to admit any proportion of vertical flue. This damper is arranged in some cases by ¢ 
cal flue required to keep means of rods or chains so that it may be operated from 
per temperature This system gives the room above by hand, and in other cases by means of 
int amount of, ventilation, the dan a thermostat which is operated automatically by change 
( irranged that as one pipe is closed the other of temperature in the room above. The figures show 
me of air cannot be varied which is various forms of these dampers. 
roon Appliances in each room regu The diagram, Fig. 16, shows plan and elevation of 
I ot and cool air independent this system of heating a schoolhouse, and is copied by 
r n independent.regulation of |, permission from the catalogue of the Buffalo Forge Com- 
pany This. diagram shows the position of the fan for 


delivering over or around a heater, and also the layout 
for the main pipes leading from the heater to the various 


rooms he relativé positions of hot-air registers and 
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epending upon its requirements. It is in vent registers in each room are also shown. The heater 
nodel system. Vent ducts are provided over which the air is driven by the pressure from the 
rom (ea room independent of those from any other fan may be located so that the cool air will be shunted 
rool ‘he pressure produced by the fan insures circu- either below or above or at the side; the common practice 
lation, and if the air is properly introduced into the is to shunt it below the heater, but recently one promi- , 
rooms, there is a good diffusion and also a free discharge nent engineering firm has arranged the heater so as to 
ir from the vent ducts shunt the cool air above. This is probably an advantage, 
The object of the tempering coil is to warm all the air and will doubtless be generally followed in the future. 
to a point that it will not chill the pupils when entering Various other modifications of the blower system : 
the roon [he pipe for the warm air and for the tempered of heating and ventilating have been used with success. ; 
or cool air join, as previously described, near the vertical One modification consists in the use of exhaust fan in | 
‘ ‘ r1N . ‘ . . e . : 
flue leading to the room ‘he area of pipe for the hot the vent ducts, another the use of a single pipe from the ' 
: 
a 
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blower to the foot of a flue leading to the room, and the 
use of an independent steam heater for each room through 
or around which the air could be shunted. The blowers 
have been driven by gas engines or by electric motors. 
Any one of these modifications may be better suited to 
meet existing conditions, and no judgment could be 
entered as indicating that one system was superior to 
another. 

Direct Radiation; Wt is usually desirable to warm 
those portions of | building in which ventilation is not 
required by direct radiation, and in some instances direct 
radiation has been employed as a heating accessory for 
the main school rooms, but this I do not think is to be 


recommended. The use of direct radiation for heating 


‘halls is in my opinion good practice; these halls are 
frequently connected with the outside air by the opening 


of doors; they are usually needed only for passageways, 
but in order to keep pupils in best health they should be 
maintained at as high a temperature as that of the recita- 
tion rooms. ‘To meet these various conditions nothing is 
better than direct radiation, and so far as my experience 


goes nothing can be operated so economically. For the 


‘purpose of warming halls I should advise that the radiat- 


ing surface be computed by the following method 
Estimate the area in square feet of the exposed wall 
surface including windows, of this take one fourth, add 


to the result the area of glass surface in square feet, 


‘and three times the volume of the hall in cubic feet. 


The radiating surface should equal in square feet one 
fourth the last result. 

Heating Surface for Blowers: \t will generally be 
found that if the air be delivered into the room at a 
temperature of 120 degs. and a sufficient amount be 
supplied for ventilating purposes, the room will be kept 
comfortable in all stresses of weather. For this condition 
it will be found that if the air passes over or in contact 
with a heater containing 20 rows of'1 in. steam pipe, 3 
cu. ft. of air will be heated per minute for each foot 
in length of pipe. By dividing the total amount of air 
required in the building per minute by 3, the total 
length of inch piping in the heating surface may be 


‘computed. 


Much more could be stated’in relation to the heating 
and ventilating of schoolhouses, but the limits of the 
present article cannot be further extended, and it is 
thought that sufficient has been written to give an idea 
of the problems which confront the person who would 
heat and ventilate school buildings. 


ager many quarters we hear reports of the forma- 

tion of municipal art societies and general move- 
ments tending towards the embellishment of American 
cities.. New York, Cleveland, San Francisco, Balti- 
more, — each have vast improvements under discussion, 
and are studying what metropolitan Boston has already 
achieved with so much success. Possibly the most com- 
prehensive organization now assuming shape is the 
newly formed Fine Arts Federation of Philadelphia, 
which is made up of delegates from different organi- 
zations, including representatives from all the depart- 
ments of the municipal government. It proposes to 
hold a public meeting in the spring to which speakers 
from several cities are to be invited, 


Fire-proofing. 


A NEW FIRE-PROOF CONSTRUCTION 
_— tremendous advance in the price of steel work 
of every description has had the effect of checkin 


a great deal of building during the past cighteen months 


¥g ; 
There does not seem to be any immediate prospect 
duction in the cost of this most important building n 
rial, and, as we have repeatedly remarked in thes 
umns in the past, the prevailing high pric 

us thinking whether it is not on the whole bett 

our buildings without steel of any sort 

aside from considerations of rust or corrosi 
themselves are potent factors in suggesti 

ment of material which possesses a greate1 

manence. We have, however, so custom 

of late Vvears to consider that hnre-prootl 
necessarily be of the steel construction type 

apt to lose sight of the fact that it 1s perfect] 

erect a building, or at least som: 

an extreme minimum of steel and with« 

steel beams whatever. An attempt 


been made with a very considerable « 
Henry Maurer & Son, manufacture 
No. 420 23d Street, New York, "i 


5 
a new method of. fire-proot 


designate as ‘‘ Herculean,” by 
struction is entirely self-containe: It 1 ? 
tially in an assembly of rows of 


which are placed light T-iro1 


vided for them in the terra-cott 





thoroughly bedded in cement (pee Fig I I 


are protected bv not less 
sides, and as this system adn 


extension as regards spat 


y 
val 


floor beams can be omitted « 


produced by vertical loads being take ] | I 
while the compressive strength of the t 1-cott } 
is ample for all emergencies. No cot 

is necessary, the blocks forming bot! 

ready for plastering. The blocks are n 

sizes, regulated by the width of spat 


thick. Exhaustive tests have been made of the 


and strength of this construction. For 

the clear with 12 in. blocks, a load of Ibs. te 
square foot was imposed and left in position for s 
months, producing a deflection of onl 2 of 
Drop tests of 1,000 lb. dead weights were also n 


out producing any deformation of the consti 


~ 
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While this method wonld perhaps be most available 


m of large fire-proof structures, such as 


d warehouses, it is particularly suitable for 





ed t ts use In order to show 
Henry M rer & Son have just completed 
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2 HOWING INTERIOR CONSTRUCTION, 


BUILDER. 


readily demonstrates what we have felt to be a fact, that 
houses of limited cost can be economically built of fire- 
proof construction throughout within limits of expense 
which would compare favorably with that of the ordinary 
and quite uninteresting frame house. Most of our bless- 
ings come to us in disguise, but if the high prices of steel 
which our constructors and investors are now resenting 
should result in a more general adoption of some such 


system as this, we could well afford to pay the price. 





THE THEATRE FRANCAIS FIRE. 


o fire which resulted -in the almost total destruc- 

tion of the Théatre Frangais, Paris, is one of those 
reminders that there are some things that are not done 
better in France. We have often to complain of fires in 
our fire-proof. buildings, but although the inflammable 
nature of our’ American ‘constructions is held up to 
the readers of foreign .magazines as a dreadful warning, 
it would be almost impossible for any American city ta 
be caught in the predicament which accompanied the fire 
in Paris. The conflagration started shortly after noon. 
Apparently the first thought of the management was the 
very laudable one of rescuing the imperilled artists, who 
vere about to begin their rehearsal. Then the fire de- 
partment was summoned with the usual promptness 
which characterizes affairs of that sort in Paris, but, as 
the despatches naively remark: ‘‘ Twenty minutes elapsed 
before the first detachment arrived and then only hand 
pumps were brought. Finally steam pumps came, but 
then it was found that no water was to be had. It 
was 12.45 Pp. M., nearly three quarters of an hour after 
the alarm was raised, before an adequate stream of water 
was poured into the burning building, which by that 
time was quite beyond help.”’ 

This is very amusing reading to Americans, who are 
accustomed to the almost instantaneous work of an ordi- 
nary, well-equipped fire department. Nevertheless, in a 
broader way, such an occurrence speaks volumes for 
the construction of the foreign buildings. We should 
hope that at no time would our fire department ever ar- 
rive at such a condition as was indicated in the despatches, 
but it stands to reason that Frenchmen have never been 
blind to the possibilities of a conflagration, and if their 
firemen are so lax it is because they are so seldom called 
upon to cope with a fire of any magnitude. Our fire- 
proofing methods are more scientific, and, on the whole, 
more generally applied, especially in down-town districts, 
than is the case in Paris. But we do not seem to have 
materially diminished the number of our fires thereby, 
either up or down town, and though we may smile at the 
performances of the French fompicrs we may well envy 
the conditions from which such slackness arose. 


* an oversight, we failed to mention in our January 
| issue the fact that the original matter which ap- 
peared in this department concerning the special charac- 
ter of porous terra-cotta fire-proofing material, and that 
on maximum spans for flat terra-cotta arches of various 
cross-sectional areas, was prepared from data worked 
out by and under the direction of Mr. Henry L. Hinton, 
of the Central Fire-Proofing Company, of New York. 
Epirors, 
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Selected Miscellany. the block fronting on the west side of Broadway, be 


tween 8sth and 86th Streets, have had plans drawn by 


Hill & Turner for a seven-story apartment house, which 





NEW ¥ K NOTY is to be erected on the site at an estimated cost of $4 

NEW YORK NOTES. : 

6 I coo. An interesting feature of the plan is that they pro 
The event of the past month of most interest to vide for direct communication between the proposed 


architects was the exhibition of the Architectural 
League which has just closed. It was conceded by all 


rapid transit underground station at 86th Street and the 
apartment house by means of private stairways let 
ants of uptown apartments will no doubt appreciate’ tl 
advantage of being able to step on board trains 


in inclement weather, but the idea of protected comn 








nication with stations ought to appeal especially to st 
keepers in the shopping districts. 
5 The suggestion that Fifth Avenue be widened 
| taking in the stoop space 1s one that 1s ( ‘ 
intervals, but which could be better applied to Na 
Street and Broadway, between Chamblx \\ 
e Streets, where increased space for pt destrians 
more needed than on the uptown thoroughfat 
The suggestion that Madison square Garcel 
for the new uptown post-office has aroused " 
on the ground that the city needs 
holding large gatherings, great shows, et lt 
if the garden is turned to other uses that 
has hitherto found unprofitable, New Yor 
be the only great City that does not po 
suitable for large gatherings and spect 
highly probable that if this should bec 
necessity for such a building, would si ( 
o parent, and private enterprise would « 
OFFICES FOR A PHYSICIAN AND AN ARCHITECT, BURLING though in a location where taxes a 
ron, VT. and where it could be made to pay 
W.R. B. Willcox, Architect. 
; A ; ' CHICAGO NOTES 
to be most creditable and in advance of all former ex- ; 
hibitions. For some reason or other there was a notice- Mr. John H. Bogue, ert ne gee ee 
able absence of work by our best Beaux Arts architects, of (+ is z Hotels = mie eee 
Carrere & Hastings, Ernest Flagg, and Howard & = eget ner Sewers _ an ——— 
Cauldwell, although the breach was admirably filled by -  @PP#C@tion of the idea to lov _ a 
the magnificent drawings of M. Benard for the University and the lecture vn illustrated a 
of California Buildings. Indeed, this competition to- Mills Hotel, No. 1, in New York 
gether with the Custom House was enough alone to make At a recent meeting of the Illinois Ch 
+ ae the exhibition a success and well worth a visit. Probably A. I. A., at the Art Institute, Mr. Samuel A. Tr 


_these exhibitions are of more value 
as a study and an object lesson to | 
draughtsmen and young architects | 
than they are to the general public, 
who are slow in becoming interested 
in an art which they consider dry and 
mechanical, although their prejudices 
are being slowly but surely removed. 


If we may be permitted to touch 
once more upon the subject of com- 
petitions, it may interest our readers 
to know that a school board in a New 
Jersey town has advertised for com- 
petitive plans for a two-room school 
building to cost $5,000. We refrain 


1m 


i from giving the address, as they de- 
sire to limit the number of competi- 
tors to two hundred. 





BATHING ESTABLISHMENT, REVERE BEACH, MASS 


It is announced that the buyers of Stickney & Austin, Architect 
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conventionalizing of some 
old-world model.” They 
expect to have the improve- 


ment completed early in 
le summer, and hope that it 
ma prove an object lesson 
ot what can be done for small 


parks at a nominal expense 





PANEL, POOLE LIBRARY 


» HAMDEN, MD. 
Exe ed terra-cotta Conkling-Armstrong Terra-( otta Company 


h Evans Sperry, Architect 


Much interest is eing taken in the coming thirteenth 


innual exhibition of the Chicago Architectural Club to 
re held ie Art Institute from March 20 to April 2. 


at 


lhe foreign and American drawings now on the circuit 


ot the Architectural League of America will be supple- 


mented, it is hoped, by an unusually large and interest 
ing exhibit of local work Among the unique features 
: bition will be the catalogue, and com. 


<hibits bearing on the good housing problem, 


and municipal improvements The catalogue will be 


ssued without any adve rtisements whatever, the expense 
eing met by subscriptions from citizens interested in 
the club and in the catise of good architecture. The 
number of illustrations will be nearly doubled and the 
q ilit of the eproductions will be of the best. 

\ w cover design to be used annually has been 
furnished by Robert C. Spencer, Jr., givi 


giving to the cata- 
new torm the title, ‘* Book of the Exhibition 
ly after the opening of the exhibition the 
[Improved Housing Association wil] hold a 


tear ‘ 


ferences at the Art Institute. 


series oT con 


ee ee 
NOTES FROM MINNEAPOLIS AND ST. PAUL 

Prospects in the Twin Cities are good, provided no 
trouble arises between contractors and their employees, 


and provided further that there is no more advance in 


price of lumber and iron. The former seems unlikely 
we trust the latter equally so. Most people now 
realize that no great fall in prices will occur in the near 
future, and we do not expect any large enterprise to be 
‘held up” on this account. The great advance in iron 
1S leading architects to consider more and 
more the use of burnt clay for all their work 

The street pay ing question is again before us with the 
probability that brick has grown into favor and will be 
used more largely than heretofore. 

The use of enameled brick for exteriors is somewhat 
new in Minneapolis, not so much so in St. Paul. The 


question as to its durability in our severe climate is an open 


one as yet. The new Tribune Building and two fronts 
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on 57th Street, where the exhibition was inspected, and 


a Bohemian evening was enjoyed. 


The subject of the problem recently announced by 
the managing committee of the John Stewardson Memorial 
Scholarship in Architecture for the fourth competition to 
take place in March, shows a wise departure in the prepa- 
ration of its programme. It calls for the improvement of 
the entrance to Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, by the 
proper treatment of the plot ot ground bounded by Spring 
Garden Street, 25th Street, and Pennsylvania Avenue, 
and of the bank of the reservoir opposite the plot. More 
specific requirements were given at the School of Archi- 
tecture at the University of Pennsylvania on Saturday, 


1 
} 


March 17, when the preliminary sketches were made. 


his is the first scholarship competition problem we 


1 


know of which has been prepared with a view to inter 


esting the student in local requirements, and for this 
reason should add a new and vital interest to the work. 


It is by intimately relating architectural education to the 


mmediate requirements of a professional career that the 


ie Architectural League of 
America will send a delegate to the Fifth International 
Congress of Architects to be held in Paris during the 
summer. He will deliver an address in French upon the 


new movement in the United States 


Rumors come from Chicago to the effect that the 
Chicago Architectural Club is to be the first architectural 
society to hold an exhibition and publish a catalogue 
vithout soliciting advertisements, also that their forth- 
coming publication is to mark an equally important 
departure in its editorial make-up, which is under the 


charge of Mr. Dwight Heald Perkins 


The St. Louis Architectural Club will hold its annual 





TERRA—COTTA CAPITAL. 


x ted by the New Jersey lerra-Cotta Company 
rchitectural exhibition at the St. Louis Museum of Fine 


Arts, from April 7 to Ay 
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NI RSES’ HOME, CAMBRIDGI HOSPITAL, CAMBRIDGE, MASS 


Stickney & Austin and William E. Chamberlin, Associated Ar 
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INTERIOR OF DOME FORMING CEILING AND ROOF, 70 FT. SPAN, OVER MAIN EXHIBITION HALL, SHOWIN ALSO ST bb 


‘ 
MASONRY GALLERY FLOOR CONSTRUCTION IN GUASTAVINO SYSTEM, HIGH SCHOOL, EAST BOSTON, 1A 


John Lyman Faxon, Architect 


















































































THLE BRICKBUILDER. 
Clinton & Russell, architects; stable, 107 East 82d Street, 
New York City, S$. E. Gage & W. J. Wallace, architects. 


K 


The ‘Tiffany Enameled Brick Company has been 
he 
enameled brick for the interior wainscoting of 


Burlington & Quincy Railroad depot at 


awarded t contract to furnish their cream and green 


shades of 
the new Chicago, 
Rock Island, Ill., Walter T. Krausch, architect. 


The Celadon Terra-Cotta Company, Limited, will sup- 
ply the roofing tiles on the following new contracts: Michi- 
gan Homeopathic Hospital, Ann Arbor, Mich.; library 


at Wallington, Conn., Wilson Potter, architect; residence 


for Thomas Woods, Colorado Springs, Thomas McLaren, 
architect: building for Western Tool Company, Kewanee, 


Ill.: West Side Grammar School, Evanston, I1l., Patton, 





oP Fisher & Miller, architects; Everett School, Boston, 
‘ . Mass., Fessenden « Libby, architects 
ACTURERS' ¢ \TALOGUES AND _ 
SAMPLES DESIRED Fiske & Co., Boston, report the following new con 
ve pleased to tracts for their line of front brick: Schools at East and 
( mples: L. R South Boston and at Newton, Mass.: several dormitories 
S () W. Klinkert for Harvard at Cambridge, Mass. ; gymnasium at Mt. 
ee 
EMS OF INTERES1 
MI M » Comp ‘ 
\ | 1 Ave ‘ 
\ ~ t t 
‘ \ t i 
& 
\ () 
r te 
( = 
P B | ( suppl yg 
\ +7 1 l 1 sit? e N¢ 
Cit Bs ( k & W rd. architects About 
PEDIMENT OVER ENTRANCE, OPERA HOUSE, ME RIDIAN, MISS. 
Executed by the Perth Amboy Terra-Cotta Company 
\ | ( t ( ) t “nish Alfred Zucker, Architect 
v ntracts St. Steph n’s » 7 . 
1 me see - Holvoke, Mass. ; school for deaf and dumb at Hartford, 
ri rt ne¢ > Martin & Hall, archi 5 : , 
a : Conn.: theater at Amesbury, Mass. ; seminary at Hart- 
M Charles Brigham ed ; : 
‘ tord, Conn 
H H S Hamilton, N. \ | 
i. @ & § ( Leno Hotel, Boston, Of interest in connection with our illustrations of the 
M L oe. it Golf ¢ » building Museum of Science and Art, University of Pennsylvania, 
| ( e K. Birdsall, architect; office Philadelphia, Cope & Stewardson, Frank Miles Day & 
M S| Ctreets. New York City, Bro.. and Wilson Eyre, associated architects, 1s the 
that thé brick which have been used 


fact 
with such excellent effect were manufactured 
by Sayre & Fisher Company. These bricks 
are known as their selected hard-burned red, 
with black headers. The dormitory build- 
ings for the same University, of which Cope 
& Stewardson are the architects, are built 
of these same bricks, as is the new Law 
School Building, by the same architects. 
The color is entirely new, and different from 
the ordinary red pressed brick; though they 





are pressed brick, there is enough roughness 
ANEL., SCHOOLHOUSE, HI aGO, ILL. 1 . * . 
about them to give that character which is 


tta by the Northwestern Terra-Cotta Company ‘ ‘ : 
neoust Fiedler, Architer desired by many of our architects. 
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SHOWING DETAIL OF BRICKWORK. 
MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART, UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
Cope & STEWARDSON, FRANK MILES Day & BRO., WILSON EYRE, JR., ASSOCIATEL 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN. 


- DORMITORY FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YO 
McKim, MEAD & WHITERCHIT 
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CKBUILDER. 
PLATES 20 and 21. 
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a SECOND FLOOR PLAN, 
OF NE} YORK, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. 


& WHITEMARCHITECTS, 
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SIDE ELEVATION, 


, MUSEUM OF SCIENCE AND ART, UNIVERSITY OF PI 
Core & STEWARDSON, FRANK MiLes Day & Bro, WILSC 
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PLATES 19 and 22. 
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SROUND PLAN. 
DOTTED LINES SHOW BUILDINGS WHICH HAVE BEEN COM T 
PLATE FORM, THE BRICKBUILDER FOR FEBRU/ ND MAR 
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ELEVATION, 
‘SITY OF PENNSYLVANIA, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
'& BRO. WILSON EYRE, JR., JOINT ARCHITECTS. 
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ERSITY OF NEW YORK, UNIVERSITY HEIGHTS, NEW YORK CITY. i 


mM, MEAD & WHITE, ARCHITECTS. 


PLATE 23. 
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PLATES 17 and 24. 
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